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DRAWING-ROOM MUSIC. 

By Henry C. Lunn. 

The rapid progress of music in the present day is so 
universally admitted that it would be needless to offer 
additional proof of the fact. Not only does it flourish 
in special places devoted to its culture, but in om' 
own houses it is nourished by many with an earnest 
love for its manifold beauties which lends a new charm 
to our home attractions, and helps to knit more closely 
than ever those friendly ties without which life would 
be a dreary solitude. Yet in considering the general 
recognition of an tirt, it is essential to examine 
whether its universal adoption is any sign of its 
universal appreciation ; whether, in fact, those who 
as I have said, add a new pleasure to their lives by 
the performance of the highest works of art, have 
any feeling in common with those who merely open 
their pianoforte at a given hour, with a languid hope 
that some benevolent person may be found to play 
upon it. This indeed is an enquiry which should 
deeply interest all who believe that unless the art is 
cultivated in its intellectual form, a large amoimt of 
time and energy is wasted which might be employed 
to advantage in other pursuits. " Home music " is 
a powerful test of the real state of popular feeling ; 
for as it has been often said that whatever a man 
may be out of doors, he brings home his true charac- 
ter to his wife and family, it may frequently happen 
that those who fall into raptures over the most elo- 
quent musical compositions in public, will listen with 
pleasure to the most trivial works at their own fire- 
side. Whatever, therefore, may be written and 
believed of the growth of art in a coimtry, it must 
never be forgotten that fashion very often precedes 
feeling ; and we must be careful not to mistake one 
for the other. It is to the homes of the middle classes 
that we should direct our attention more especially ; 
for it is here that a sort of artistic paganism is apt to 
linger long after the nation has been apparently con- 
verted to the true faith. 

It is a common remark that a very good notion of 
the social life of a country may be formed from a pe 
rusal of the advertisement pages of a newspaper ; and 
believing in the truth of this myself, I am often tempted 
to glean some idea of the state of domestic music by 
these means. Employed in this manner a few morn- 
ings ago, I was greatly struck by the immense number 
of advertisements relating to this subject, and could 
not but wonder that, with such splendid pianofortes 
to be sold for next to nothing, and lessons from 
" brilliant performers " at nominal terms, the great 
pianoforte makers could have anything to do, or the 
eminent professors find any pupils to teach. Then 
" Harmony " and " Composition " are taught, I find, 
in a very few lessons — although the exact number is 
not stated ; but the most astonishing advertisement 
of all is one headed (as it should be) "Music extra- 
ordinary," where it is asserted that in twenty-five 
minutes a boy was enabled to name every note that 
might be put before him, no matter in what order. 
This is given on the faith of a clergyman, who kindly 
undertook to time the experiment (which is of course 
very kind of him), but where the boy came from — I 



whether ha came forward voluntarily, or was selected 
by the Professor — is not mentioned. It may bu 
reasonably inferred (if this result can be obtained in 
so short a time) what another five and twenty minutes 
might effect ; but " Part I." of a work on the subject 
is to be had for 62 stamps, and no person therefore 
need remain longer in ignorance. 

But all these announcements, interesting as they 
must be to all whom they may concern, were not 
exactly the advertisements that I was in search of. 
I did not desire so much to know how people got 
pianofortes, or who taught them to play upon them 
(although indirectly of course these subjects inti- 
mately bear upon the question), but I wished to light 
upon something that might help me in considering 
how music was regarded in the every-day life of an 
English drawing-room. In a very short time my 
desire was gratified. In an advertisement for a 
gentleman to join a sort of friendly circle — something 
I imagine between a boarding-house and a private 
family — after detailing a number of advantages, such 
as that the house was beautifully situated, the rooms 
well furnished, " good cuisine," and rent low, I came 
at last upon these words — " gas and Piano." Now 
to a casual reader these attractions would be merely 
placed in the list without thought of the manner in 
which they are announced — ^itwas a light and musical 
family ; and the reader would debate upon these ad- 
vantages with the rest, and decide according to his 
own feelings — but to me these three words opened a 
world of thought ; and indeed I may say that the 
musical culture of this family circle was as well known 
as if I had spent months in their society. Music was 
evidently regarded as a mEd infliction, suited only for 
the time when dinner had aided in subduing stern 
human nature to the requisite degree of balmy endu- 
rance. It was the right thing at the right time ;— 
like the gas, it was "turned on" in the evening. 
Having thus sufficiently proved to myself that music 
containing no stimulant that could possibly interfere 
with the calm state of feeling which pervaded an 
evening gathering such as I have described is posi- 
tively called for, and must command a brisk sale, I 
began to think how this want was supplied. The 
same newspaper furnished me with a ready answer ; 
for in another advertisement I read a long list of 
compositions headed " Drawing-room music." Here 
then is the market for mild domestic compositions, 
which shall be ready to order when the gas is lighted 
and the Pianoforte opened : here is the music which, 
however trivial may be the conversation, will never 
perseveringly assert its superiority. A Polka, a 
Waltz, a Mazurka, for instance, are mere dance tunes, 
but put " de salon " on the title page of any one, and 
it instantly swells into importance, and asserts its 
dignity with all the pretension of a bom aristocrat. 

In a strictly mercantile point of view, there can be 
no possible reason why the supply shoiild not equal 
the demand in musical compositions as in all other 
kinds of merchandise ; but as a matter of art, it 
becomes a subject worthy of consideration whether 
those engaged in spreading a knowledge of its 
beauties amongst the present generation might not 
do something towards elevating the standard of ap- 
preciation by educatmg, rather than by administering 
to, the unformed taste of those committed to their 
charge. In considering this subject, I will begin by 
endeavouring to solve the question " What is Draw- 
ing-room music? " 

If it could be for a moment imagined that this title 
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had been necessaiy to distinguish a distinct class of 
compositions, it might reasonably be asked why all 
■works not written for an orchestra should not be 
called "Drawing-room music." The fact that no 
publisher would be f oxmd who would use this term for 
Beethoven's Sonatas, Mendelssohn's "Songs without 
Words," and other sterling compositions of this 
character, will sufficiently prove that, so far from the 
title having been written to suit the works, the works 
have been written to suit the title ; and the standard 
of art is thus kept at a dead level of mediocrity. 
All persons who have read Mendelssohn's Letters, 
and who are at all conversant with the thoughts and 
feelings of the great composers, must be ftilly con- 
vinced how extremely sensitive they were on the 
subject of their works, and how carefully they gave 
titles to any compositions which were expressly 
intended to convey a special meaning. The " Sonata 
Pastorale," named by Beethoven, expresses through- 
out a definite idea ; but the " Moonlight Sonata," 
named by the publishers, has no more to do with 
moonlight than it has with sunlight, or twilight, or 
any other state of light or darkness throughout the 
twenty-four hours. Mendelssohn not only gives no 
titles to the majority of his " Songs without words," 
but refuses to c&vulge even his own sensations whilst 
composing them, preferring that the works shall 
speak for themselves during their performance. What 
then would these composers have thought if these 
poems for the pianoforte which have latterly en- 
chained the most intellectual audiences at our concert 
rooms, were banished from the programmes of our 
best pianists by being branded as "Drawing-room 
Music." And yet, we have a right to ask if this title 
were not used to express a certain order of merit. 
and not a certain order of composition, why are the 
standard works for the Pianoforte excluded from the 
list ? If the answer be that they are excluded on 
account of their excellence, then I say, from a know 
ledge of some of the most graceful modem pieces of 
this class, that a very great injustice is done to many 
of our best pianoforte composers by placing their 
works in a catalogue which flourishes, like a butter- 
fly, in the brief sunshine of a " season." 

Having endeavoured to prove that " Drawing-room 
Music " is a title given by publishers, and not by 
composers, it becomes interesting to enquire the 
effect of the study of these works upon the rising 
pianists of the day. To say that many 'persons who 
can draw from the key -board showers of diamonds 
and other precious stones (as the title of the piece 
may direct) cannot phrase eight bars of the simplest 
Sonata of Beethoven, is a fact too well known to need 
confirmation from me ; but it is by no means to be 
inferred from this fact that the feeling for the poetry 
of the art is absent : indeed I have often found that 
the music that has for years absorbed the attention 
of a pupil has been actually distasteful to her ; and 
it may happen therefore that an intellectual taste for 
the higher compositions may have lain dormant for 
some time from the mere want of cultivation. With- 
out violently wresting from her all the light music 
which to her has represented the art from her child- 
hood, there can be no reason why another sense 
should not be appealed to ; and if that appeal should 
be successful, a repertoire of " Drawing-room Music " 
might eventually include some vforks which should 
teach listeners that notes have as deep a signification 
as words, when used by men of genius. The truth 
is that life is not long enough to allow us to fritter 



away years in listening to a pretty rattle, because 
other grown children can be found to keep us in 
coimtenance. Our circle should narrow in art as 
we gain experience ; and we should be careful, there- 
fore, to store up something worth preserving. Chil- 
dren put by " pretty things " to keep ; but age 
should teach them their true value, or at some future 
day, when they open their bag of treasures, they may 
find only a heap of stones. 

Although I have spoken of " Drawing-room music " 
only as including a series of compositions for the 
pianoforte, there can be little doubt that the songs 
written for the market, although not called by that 
name, are precisely of the same character. What 
young ladies call a " pretty song " — chosen by them 
as they choose the last "sweet thing" in dress — 
bears about the same relation to the real vocal com- 
positions that an ephemeral novel does to the 
standard works in literature. That a pleasing ballad 
has every right to its place in a musical evening 
there can be no question ; but it surprises me to 
think how such compositions can fully satisfy those 
who profess to feel that vocal music should be the 
eloquent expression of words by notes. If such 
feeling were genuine, are there not songs, duets, 
trios, impressed with the genius of those who have 
raised music to its high position ; and are not 
these as much within the reach of all, as the 
merest vapid eifusion of the day ? Why then, even 
in the most unmusical atmosphere, should not the 
experiment of testing the effect of good works be 
attempted ? Wlv should not the audience be ele- 
vated to the art, instead of the art being degraded to 
the audience? 

Vocal music, however, has perhaps a greater 
chance of becoming recognised in its highest form in 
drawing rooms than instrumental, from the facility 
with which choral compositions can be performed 
by those who have trained themselves to sing in 
parts. Concerted instrumental works require a 
number of performers very difficult to be assembled 
together ; but a few singers can attempt many of the 
most beautiful compositions with a very satisfactoiy 
result. The cheap rate at which the best choral 
works are now issued to the public will also form a 
strong temptation to those who desire to attempt 
part-singing ; and the choirs which are now forming, 
not only in the metropolis but all over the coimtry, 
will no doubt shortly influence many who have 
hitherto steadily resisted any innovation on the es- 
tablished " Drawing-room Music " I have mentioned. 

The advertisement in the newspaper which led me 
to the train of thought I have endeavoured to give 
utterance to, is by no means an isolated instance of 
the estimation in which music is held by those who 
consider that "gas and piano" are appropriately 
coupled together ; and hopeful as I am that the art 
is steadily advancing, it behoves every missionary in 
the cause to use hislnfluence wherever it can be used 
to advantage. It is not desirable to impress upon 
pianists that "Drawing-room Music" is necessarily 
bad, because it is issued to the public under this 
title (especially as I have here endeavoxired to 
enforce the fact that many of the best pianoforte 
solos might reasonably come under this name) ; but 
my experience proves that works christened thus by 
the publishers will very often be degraded beneath 
their merits, whilst others not contained in this 
catalogue may be exalted beyond them. When we 
select a picture we usually keep in view the par- 
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ticular room where we desire that it shall be placed ; 
hut we do not walk into a shop and enquire for the 
last new " Dining-room piotvire." We know that 
the best artists would not engage to supply the 
market with a series of works under such a title, 
although at the same time we may choose a picture 
from a gallery — full of beauty, and a perfect 
specimen of its class— which might reasonably be 
advertised in such a list by picture dealers. As I 
am not Quixotic enough to believe that, at present 
at least, only the highest class of vocal and instru- 
mental compositions can be admitted into our family 
circles, I am only desirous that a work should stand 
or fall by its own merits ; and that no undue in- 
fluence should be exercised by which it should be 
raised or lowered from its true position in the art. 
In the meantime, however, as the tendency of the 
day is gradually to make the Concert-room resemble 
the Drawing-room, is it too Utopian to believe that 
the Drawing-room may as gradually be made to 
resemble the Concert-room ? 



CRYSTAL PALACE. 

The Saturday Concerts at this establishment, so -welcome to all 
who love good music, have now been resumed, under the able 
directorship of Herr Manna. In addition to the usual admirable 
selection of orchestral pieces — one of which, Mendelssohn's " Italian 
Symphony," deserves especial mention for the perfect manner in 
which it was rendered by the band — two solo instrumentalists have 
appeared with the utmost success. The first, M. Hartvigson, a 
Danish pianist, showed by his performance of Schubert's Fantasia, 
Op. 17, (adapted for pianoforte and orchestra by Liszt) that he 
possesses the highest qualifications of a player of the true school, 
although we have little sympathy with the " adaptation " which 
he chose for his debut. The second, Herr Wilhelmj, a violinist, by 
his perfect mastery over the instrument, completely held the 
audience breathless ; and is destined, we think, to take a position 
in England second to none of the foreign artists who have yet 
visited us. 



GALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION. 

Mr. and Mrs. German Reed, and Mr. John Parry have returned 

to this popular place of entertainment ; and we need scarcely say 
have been warmly welcomed by overflowing audiences. The 
'■Yachting Cruise" and the ""Wedding Breakfast" continue as 
attractive as ever ; but we hear that novelties are already in active 
preparation. Many improvements have been effected in the gallery 
during the recess ; and there is every reason to predict that the 
present season will be as prosperous as any of its predecessors. 



ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 

The competition for the new Free Scholarships recently estab- 
lished by the directors took place at the Institution in Tenterden- 
street, Ilanover-square, on Saturday, the 13th ult. : the examiners 
being the principal, Dr. Stemdale Bennett; the vice-principal, 
Herr Otto Goldschmidt; and three professors unconnected with 
the Academy — Mr. Lindsay Sloper, Signor Ferrari, and Herr 
Deichmann. The successful candidates were, for the female depart- 
ment—Miss Linda Scates and Miss Louisa E. Vokins; for the male 
department— Mr. Stephen Kemp and Mr. Alfred Kelleher. The 
following were also highly commended: — Misses Tovey, Frodsham, 
Green. Jewell, and Sheppard; Messrs. TowTisend, Ellis Roberts, 
and Heywood. These scholarships are held for three years. Four 
arc to be filled up every' year tuitil the proposed twelve scholarships 
are completed, and it is hoped that this number will be increased 
hereafter. 



We perceive, "by a letter in a musical contenij)©- 

rary, that a paragraph in our last number respecting the death of 
Mr. Brownsmith has been interjireted so as to throw a slur on the 
talent of Mr. Turle. Speaking of Mr. Brownsmith, we say, " origi- 
nally a choir boy in Westminster Abbey, his talent would have 
entitled him to the post of organist there, on the death of Mr. 
Greatorex, had not Mr. Turle, who had for sometime officiated as 
deputy, had a prior claim to the appointment." Considering that 
in the very journal in which this letter appeared it is stated that 
" on the death of Mr. Greatorex a double appointment to the 
vacant organistship was made," (Messrs, Turle and Brownsmith,) 
** the latter, however, eventually giving way," it appears rather 
strange that our paragraph should have been selected as calculated 
to mean any more than a simple record of facts. Such, however, 
having been the case, we take the earliest opportunity of disclaim- 
ing any such intention, our own estimate of the talent of Mr. 
Turle, dating back through many years, and gaining strength by 
the length of time he has filled a highly responsible office with the 
utmost credit both to Mmself and the art. 



The Clmrch Congress at York was inaugurated in 

the grand old Minster on the morning of the 9th ult. The first 
notes of the Processional Hynm were heard at eleven o'clock ; and 
the service, under Dr. Monk, was performed before a dense crowd, 
which filled every nook of the building. In many of the addresses, 
allusions were made to music as an important element in the service 
of the church. The speech of the Dean of Ely contained an eloquent 
passage relating to the performance of music in cathedrals. *' One 
of the niost marked features of the cathedral service," he said, 
" as distinguished from the parochial must ever be the music. 
The music of parish churches must be limited not only by the 
consideration of what is edifying for the parishioners, but 
also by that of the skill of the choir, frequently by that of 
expense, and, so far as musical effect is concerned, by the 
nature of the building, — for music in a church which is "built 
to hold " such or such a number, and which (it may be hoped) 
does usually hold them, can never have that soft, mellow effect 
which it has in a building of cathedral form and size,— so at 
least my experience leads me to think ; in a cathedral alone all the 
conditions seem to be satisfied which are necessary to ensure a 
musical service of the highest quality, and to give an impetus to 
church music throughout the country." He afterwards warmly 
advocated the principle of offering a prize for the best sacred 
composition, the fund to be raised by a small yearly subscription 
from each cathedral in England and Wales. This proposition is 
excellently meant ; but all who know anything of prize compositions 
are well aware of the fact that the best writers are never to be found 
amongst the competitors, for the simple reason that they can always 
dispose of their works without the risk of having them pushed aside 
through the wisdom of a few self-elected umpires. A fund to 
purchase the compositions of accredited writers for the church 
would more satisfactorily fulfil the desired object; and this we 
should be extremely glad to see carried out. Other speakers were 
equally enthusiastic on the subject ; and the lecture on Hymnology, 
by Sir Roundell Palmer, was one of the most interesting features of 
the meeting. The lecture was illustrated by Dr. Monk's choristers, 
and produced a marked effect upon the listeners. 

The Norwich Musical Festival occurs too late in 

the month to allow of the possibility of a notice in our present 
number. We shall however give a detailed report in our next. 
Meanwhile we may say that the tickets are selling as fast as the 
most sanguine enthusiasts could wish ; and there is every prospect 
of a brilliant success. 

The Managers of the Industrial Exhibition at the 

Agricultural Hall, Islington, gave a morning concert on the Ist ult., 
which, however, was not very numerously attended. The vocalists 
were Miss Lizzie Wilson and Mr. Leonard Walker, both of whom 
were well received by the audience. The concert also comprised a 
performance on the cornet by Mr. Kent, who played extremely well, 
and a selection of orchestral music by the band. A concert has also 
been given by the members of the Tonic Sol-fa Association, under 
the conductorship of Mr. Dobson ; and a ballad concert^by Mr. C. F. 
Davies. 

A Concert was given on Saturday evening, the 

Gth ult., at the Music Hall, Store-street, by the members of the 
Singing Class, organised through the liberality of Mr. James 
Burn., jun., among the workpeople employed on his bookbinding 
establishment, Kirby-street, Hatton Garden. The whole of the 
progi-amme was executed by the members of the class, with the 
single exception of Miss Bum, who kindly accompanied the songs 
and played one of the pianoforte solos. The choir, which numbered 
about 120, was conducted by Mr. Bum. One of the most interesting 
features of the evening's entertainment was the presentation of a 
handsome baton and music stand, and a memorial, to Mr. Bum, for 
his earnest labours in the cultivation of a taste for' music among 
his workpeople. The presentation was made by Mrs. Skelton and 
Mr. S. F. Mackey, and was received by Mr. Bum with very great 
emotion. The Hall was crowded to excess by a highly respectable 
and enthusiastic audience, amongstwhom were some of the leading 
booksellers in London. 

A Musical Performance, by the Pupils of the 

London Society for teaching the Blind to read, took place on the 
9th ult., when, as usual, a very good selection of compositions 
was most creditably performed. Mr, Edwin Barnes, the zealous 
Musical Professor of the Society, deserves the utmost credit, not 
only for the excellent manner in which he trains the pupils under 
his charge, but for the sound taste which he inculcates by perse- 
vering in teaching only the highest class of music. 

I^HE Monmouth papers speak in the highest teims 

of the singing of Miss Clarke, who appears to have established her- 
self as a great favorite there. Her voice is said to be of extensive 
compass, her enunciation clear, and her execution remarkably 
facile. In " Rode's Air " she gave the difficult variations with the 
utmost brilliancy ; and received the hearty applause of the audience. 
We trust we may shortly have an opportunity of hearing her in the 
metropolis. 

The members of the East London Choral Union 

under the conductorship of Mr. G. PuUen, gave an excellent concert 
of vocal and instrumental music in the Burdett Hall on Wednesday, 
3rd ult., consisting of the most popular airs and choruses from the 
Creation^ Judas Maccahxus, and Mozart's 12th Mass. The soprano 
part was allotted to Miss Kate Frankford, who delighted the 
audience by her rendering of the airs, " With Verdure Clad " and 
"Pious Orgies." Miss Lucy Newsom was well received in the 
air, '■ Father of Heaven," which was admirably sung. The air, 



